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they fade and grow cold with the tinted mists. This 
is a more normal stimulus, which lasts longer and 
nourishes better. 

If the sky is covered with cloud, or it is toward 
evening, the dark blue deepens into purple and pur- 
ple-black; ponderous, iron-like masses are thrown 
heavily against the sombre sky. One is never so re- 
minded of their immense avoirdupois. When night 
has fallen, and the light of the moon is filtered 
through an unbroken mass of cloud, redeeming the 
world from darkness, the vast giants in the horizon 
have an ominous life ; they seem to move ; the mind 
is filled with awe and dread conjecture. 

If the moon manages to break through the cloud, 
a part of the heavy gloom vanishes, but all the super- 
naturalness is lefl:, and a new stock is added. Silver 
light and inky blackness are both made more striking 
by contrast. The mountains are peopled with phan- 
toms that stalk up and down their sides, making their 
loneliness more lonely. Yet perhaps one remembers, 
too, the thousand wild forest creatures that are shel- 
tered there : the birds sleeping unscared among the 
leaves; the rabbits hiding in sylvan nooks; the foxes 
dreaming in their caves ; and all that great company 
of animals that lead a free untrammeled life there. If 
so, the thought is a sweet, reassuring one, and half 
one's fearfulness subsides. 

Very diiferent in its effect is that darkness which 
gathers upon the hills when a storm is rising. The 
frowning masses are full of majesty, but there is no 
ghostliness in them. The resources that lie hidden 
under their dark-blue quiet come into action. They 
rise higher and stand out bolder ; they seem fairly to 
dilate in their wrath. The color of their superb 
fronts deepens and intensifies ; if it is summer, the 
vivid dark green reminds one of richest velvet, for it is 
a matter of texture as well as color, and the green- 
ness seems but the smallest element in it. One never 
thinks of velvet when the light is cold and thin ; one 
is more reminded of a ragged home-made carpet with 
spots of bare floor showing through. 

When an unbroken mass of purple cloud hangs 
directly over the hills, the magnificent robe which 
clothes them is of uniform depth and tint ; but if the 
light falls through scattered fragments of vapor, 
showing their contour, the possibilities of this superb 
fabric are revealed. The broken lines bring out the 
tints that lie hidden in it, and the vast resources of a 
solitary color are illustrated. The rich, histrous, 
changing beauty of this mountain-robe fills the senses. 
Where the rays fall directly upon an abrupt line, the 
soft shining is like the turn of the best Lyons mate- 
rial. One feels like stroking the nap. 

Light showers trailing along a mountain range often 
produce a very pretty effect. Light has little or 
nothing to do with this appearance, which is mostly a 
matter of form. The delicate, filmy veil appears to 
be gently borne along in invisible arms; now and 
then getting caught in the rocks, or settling upon 
gentle slopes, and again rising, ethereal and spirit-like, 
into higher spaces, but always moving with the ma- 
jesty that is seldom associated with a thing so unsub- 
stantial. It forms unobserved and disperses as silently. 
So delicate, changing, and gossamer-like is it, and so 
mysteriously it disappears, one can almost imagine 
' one has dreamed it. 

Another appearance, which I do not remember to 
have often noticed, is seen only in winter. The hills 
look like softest porcelain. Probably that part of the 
heavens is a vast reach of white cloud, but a delicate 
snowfall is the real secret of it — a kind of squall 
which produces a clear, soft dimness like white por- 
celain or china. This is too exquisite to last long, 
and the rarity of it is at least equal to that of the 
choice and costly wares which it resembles. 

Among sunset pictures, that in which a flood of 
radiance is poured down between the different hills, 
leaving the hills themselves in shadow, is a marked 
one. From his hiding-place behind the central 
height, the sun sends out tides of solid splendor into 
the gorges. The dark chasms become golden pas- 
sage-ways, through which one would not be in the 
least surprised to see angels moving. The soft, suf- 
fused light is in bars or layers which slant obliquely 



through the openings, and down which one fancies 
one might slide to the bottom. The effectiveness of 
this depends upon a hazy atmosphere, which the sun 
knows how to turn into this body of glorious color. 

Cold, clear autumn or winter sunsets are the best 
in which to note the outline of the hills against the 
sky. If the horizon is a solid flame or burnished yel- 
low, the summits do not merely rest against the back- 
ground ; they appear cut into it, like vast intaglios. 
If there is a faint suggestion of green in this border, it 
seems almost to throb with electric life. I have ofi:en 
received the impression of a ribbon of lightning flash- 
ing along the intense horizon. 

Not only boldness in sky outlines, but in the entire 
bulk of the mountains, is most striking in autumn. 
There is something in the atmosphere of the autum- 
nal season that throws out mountain masses in 
grander prominence than they present at any other 
time. Their shoulders are broader and stronger and 
they looli more stalwart, as if the tonic which belongs 
to the time of year had invigorated them, as it does 
human frames. A royal October day exposes not only 
their color, but their symmetry and strength. 

This rude majesty of the hills is a stimulant in itself 
One experiences a kind of heroic exultation in pre- 
sence of it. Quite unlike this is the suggestion which 
lies in a winter aspect of the same heights. On cer- 
tain brilliant days, when snow lies deep and the in- 
tense light dazzles the eye, the pure refinement of the 
horizon outlines is like a strain of music in its effect 
upon one. All harshness and crudity are gone, and 
a subtle harmony tak-es possession. The fine perfec- 
tion of it makes one despair of ever attaining excel- 
lence. One has a sudden sense of being awkward or 
ill-dressed, and accuses one's taste in colors. 

Where those rugged hills get such exquisite tinting 
is a mystery. It seems to have been refining in the 
alembic of the ages, instead of beipg boni (bi an 
hour's sunshine. This aspect, so soft and seductive, 
suggests very feebly the severity of winter. It breathes 
only gentleness and balm. On such days the moun- 
tains are full of deceit, for they put on their most 
potent enchantment in the bitterest weather. 

If one is reared in the midst of mountain scenery, 
it becomes quite indispensable. Days of heavy fog are 
a double drain upon the spirits, for they not only ex- 
haust one's breath, but hide an essential part of the 
landscape. I remember a season of sullen, gloomy 
weather, lasting nearly two weeks, when masses of 
leaden cloud settled down upon the hills, covering 
them even to their bases. It never lifted for an hour, 
but hung over them, a ponderous, imperturbable body 
of gloom for long days. The drain upon one's vital- 
ity was enormous ; but much of it was the sense of 
loss one experienced. A part of the world seemed to 
have fallen out, and the immense vacancy was inde- 
scribably oppressive. 

To one who has looked upon certain hills for years, 
and is familiar with them in all: their aspects, nothing 
is stranger than to approach them fi-om an unusual 
quarter. It is like finding out some hidden passage 
in the history of an old friend. One is piqued at them 
for holding such iiyiportant secrets, and feels a curious 
sense of distance and estrangement. Seen from an 
opposite point of view, they sometimes lose their indi- 
viduality altogether, and one has half a mind to be 
offended at such masquerading. The first sight of 
familiar hills after a period of absence from them, 
generally gives one a mixed impression. One is con- 
trolled by opposite feelings of intimacy and strange- 
ness. At such times, their permanence seems the 
miracle, surpassing even the wonder of their inex- 
haustible changes. — Jenny Burr. 



WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 



No ordinary reader of Revolutionary history is un- 
aware of the fact that the winter of Valley Forge was 
one of the very darkest periods in the struggle which 
won American independence — darker even than had 
been the previous winter, when the little and weak- 
ened army, driven back from the Hudson to the hills 
of New Jersey, lay amid the snow at Morristown. 
For between the winter of ijjb-j, and that of 1777-8, 



though a few successes had been gained by the patriot 
forces, there had been many more disasters, culmin- 
ating with the two important defeats of Brandywine 
and Germantown, each threatening enough as to the 
consequences, to have discouraged any other com- 
mander than the one who seems to have inherited the 
spirit of Fabius without his faults or weaknesses, and 
to have the special mission of wringing success out of 
misfortune. Soldiers in rags and undisciplined, half 
fed, with fevers eating out their life and strength, 
doing duty barefoot in the snow, and what remained 
among them of physical strength and mental fidelity 
tempted and periled by those cabals against the com- 
mander-in-chief which seemed at one time destined 
to overthrow him and ^e patriot cause together — 
such was the most prominent picture of Valley Forge, 
from which, only a few months later, the Pater 
PatricB emerged, to drive the British commander 
across the Jerseys, to fight the important battle of 
Monmouth, and never again during the struggle to 
quite lose the advantages secured in that campaign. 

That Valley Forge was hot the first winter-quarters 
of the Americans, that year, many readers of the story 
of the struggle are well aware, though some may need 
to be reminded of the fact. The original winter- 
quarters of that season, after Germantown, and until 
about the Christmas holidays, were at Whitemarsh, 
much nearer to Philadelphia, more northward, and on 
the other side of the Schuylkill ; and there the patriot 
force had been expected to remain, as there they un- 
doubtedly would have remained, but for the discovery 
that they were too near the city occupied by the 
British, and could be too conveniently harassed, and 
their quarters too easily beaten up, by detachments 
suddenly flung out and as suddenly withdrawn, from 
Sir William Howe's forces, not yet become those of 
Sir Henry Clinton. The bravest of men had no fear 
of seeming to retire before the enemy ; and Washing- 
ton felt no shame in withdrawing among the moun- 
tains of the Schuylkill, the collective name for all 
which section, as connected with the American army 
and that memorable winter, has come to be * ' Valley 
Forge," because, many years before, Isaac Potts, the 
Quaker, from whose family name came that of Potts- 
ville, had there erected a small forge for the smelting 
of the iron ore found in the hills of Valley Creek. 

There it was that, so to speak, the half melted and 
dissolved materials of the patriot army were anew 
fused and welded, the force for the first time, and 
somewhat late in the encampment, coming under what 
could be called true discipline, from the practical 
teachings of the new-comer. Baron Steuben, himself 
trained in the European wars of the Great Frederick. 
There it was that the cabal against the commander- 
in-chief was combated and conquered, though the 
Congress, then sitting at Lancaster, had in it many 
elements very antagonistic to him, while jealousy, 
ripening into treason, was all the while ready to do its 
worst against him. There it was that Charles Lee 
came back from the long captivity brought upon him 
by his own unsoldierly rashness in the Middle Jerseys 
in 1776 ; and there it was that Lafayette became truly 
a member of Washington's military family, imbibing 
those sentiments which were afterward to remain with 
him to the end of his life. 

Through story and picture, and the intrinsic interest 
of the theme, we have come oftenest to think of the 
Father of his Country, at Valley Forge, as the kneel- 
ing Christian-patriot, offering up supplications for the 
cause which he believed too much for any arm of 
flesh, alive. And that he did so prostrate himself, 
and so lift up heart and voice to the Ruler of 
Nations, there can be no question whatever, tradition 
and the character of the man being both taken into 
the account. But scarcely less, if less at all, than as 
a Christian, man, did he make his mark on the after- 
probabilities of the struggle, at this most noted of his 
winter encampments. He would not go into the 
comfortable house of Isaac Potts, as his own abode, 
until he knew that his whole force was * ' hutted " as 
nearly in comfort as the situation of affairs could 
possibly allow ; in the heavy sickness of the late 
months of that winter, his presence and his purse 
were alike brought into requisition, at that small and 




THE TORRE DE LA MADONNA, LAKE COMO. — After Wordsworth Thompson. 



dismal hospital where lay and suffered so many of his 
brave men ; and instances were not wanting, or even 
few, in which a word of kindness from his lips, or his 
hand laid commiseratingly on the shoulder of a poor 
fellow in rags and shivering, made him who had been 
only half a hero a hero indeed, to fight to the death 
for the cause. 

It is with a scene illustrating this phase of Washing- 
ton's character at that trying crisis, that John S. Davis 
has dealt in another of his fine pictures, engraved by 
Juengling: '* Washington at Va-lley Forge." Wan- 
dering among the tents and huts of the Valley Hills, 
comforting, all that lies in his power, those so truly 
confided to his care, and stilling to the best of his 
ability the repinings of his soldiers against a tardy 
Congress, — he comes to a group warming their half- 
clothed and chilled limbs around a fire. Amon^ 



them is a little drummer-boy, wounded and in rags. 
He places his hand upon his head, as a kind father 
would do, comforts the little fellow, praises his brav- 
ery (perhaps at Germantown, where he saw him 
wounded, with that eye which saw everything), and 
tells him that his country and his country's God will 
one day reward him for the hardships he is under- 
going for the^ great* cause. The drummer-boy grows 
a new being, at that moment ; and let us not doubt 
that he it is who will most gallantly beat the charge 
in that hot and terrible day of Monmouth, so soon to 
come. The rough and hardy men at the fire yet 
lack the discipline that will be taught them by Steu- 
ben, and that would lead them to stand, at the salute, 
in the presence of their general -, but not even disci- 
pline is needed to awake anew in their breasts that 
love, respect and devotion which will make them 



doubly true to their trust, and doubly valiant in the 
coming day of battle that is to be likewise the coming 
day of victory. 

^ 

' ' THE LITTLE HA Y- MAKER. " * 



No painter of the time lies more near to the hearts 
of art lovers than Bougereau, whose children have all 
the charm of those of Greuze, and much more deli- 
cacy and tenderness. These characteristics are shown 
in the picture engraved by Bogert from a copy by 
John S. Davis, bearing the above title. This is the 
first time The Aldine has given a specimen of Mr. 
Bogcrt's engraving on a figure subject, and the proof 
he thus shows of general capacity can not be a great 
surprise to those who have been acquainted with his 
adm-irable landscapes. 
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